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A later comer in the field of adult education is the British
Broadcasting Corporation, For some years, the B.B.C had organ-
ised school broadcasts designed to meet the needs of both primary
and secondary schools. Apart from entertainment, the B B.C. has
paid special attention to the interests of adult listeners, and the
symphony concerts, recitals, and courses on musical appreciation
have done much to raise the standards of musical taste The latest
feature, the introduction of the Third Programme, should be a very
potent educational stimulus to the more serious-minded among
adults. The programme was designed "for the alert and receptive
listener, who is willing first of all to make an effort in selection and
then to meet the performer half-way by giving his whole attention
to what is being broadcast." Broadcast lectures and discussions are
able to penetrate to lonely parts of the country and to people living
under conditions where the formation of ordinary classes would be
impracticable.
The Arts Council of Great Britain developed from the war-time
organisation known as C.E.M.A. (Council for the Encouragement
of Music and Arts), and it received a royal charter on 9th August
1946. It aims at providing the public with increasing opportunities
of enjoying, and the artist of practising, achievements of the highest
standard in music, drama, and the plastic and graphic arts. It has
eleven regional offices and separate committees for Scotland and
Wales. One of its achievements has been the establishment of arts
clubs in different parts of the country. The council has also
helped symphony orchestras to give concerts in industrial areas,
arranged exhibitions in the visual arts, and sponsored a large
number of dramatic ventures. Its work is carried out through its
Advisory Panels for Music, Art, and Drama.
Although the adult-education movement may be said to have
been born in Scotland through the work of Anderson and Birkbeck,
yet the W.E.A. and University Extension in that country are of
comparatively recent growth. Tutorial classes were not started in
Edinburgh until 1913, and it was not until after the First World
War that the universities gave serious attention to extra-mural
activities. One reason for this late development is that until
recently no grants were made for extra-mural education in Scotland
by the Education Department, and classes could not receive aid
from the local authorities unless they were organised by the School
Boards (after 1918, by the Local Education Authorities). Another
reason is that the democratic tradition in Scotland had rendered